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BACK TO DELIBES 

By CARL VAN VECHTEN 



I AM tired of the "Six." I am weary of Erik Satie. I am 
fed up with Malipiero. The music of Zoltan Kodaly has 
begun to pall on me. I have consigned all my Arnold 
Schonberg scores to the flames and I have tossed Alfredo Casella 
into the dustbin. I have presented such examples of the 
genius of Goossens as I possessed to my grocer's daughter, and my 
erstwhile copy of Lord Berners's Three Little Funeral Marches is 
now the property of the corner policeman. I am gorged with 
Ornstein and Prokofieff. De Falla and Stravinsky are anathema 
to me. Bela Bartok is a neo-zany. I am sick of Greek tunics and 
bare legs, satiated with Oriental dancing, Persian, Javanese, 
Chinese, and Polovtsian, surfeited with turkey trots, bunny hugs 
and fox trots, bored with tangos and maxixes, boleros and se- 
guidillas, Argentine and Spanish dances of whatever nature. I 
have had my fill of "ball-room dancing," cake walks, pigeon- 
wings, clogs, jazz, and hoe-downs. Terpsichore has been such a 
favorite of late, literary, pictorial, musical, and even social, that 
the classic jade has become inflatedly self-conscious, afflicted with 
a bad case of megalomania. Personally, I wave her away. 
There is, of course, a reason for this reaction, a cause for this new 
litany: in cleaning out an old music cabinet to-day, I stumbled 
upon the score of CoppSlia, the distinguished, spiritual, singing, 
luminous, lively melodies of Delibes rang again in my ears, the 
eyes of my memory focussed on the fluffed tarlatan skirt, the 
suggestive fleshings terminating in the pointed toe, and, quite 
suddenly, all "modern" music assumed the quality of fustian. 

"Every dance recalls love. Every ballet leaves us sighing with 
regret," writes Andre Suares. "The soul, ravished for an instant, is not 
satisfied: it falls back into the milieu whither the spectacle has borne it, 
whither the music has carried it, inviting it to follow, but where the 
dance has not permitted it to remain. This mad Maenad becomes in- 
toxicated in her own fashion; she burns only with the wine she drinks; 
she does not aspire to an internal intoxication, that which the vine of 
the heart opens to the spirit. She has no subjectivity ; she is not med- 
itative; she is wholly carnal and voluptuous; she is not even melancholy; 
her nature is light. Thus having humbly grasped the hand of music, 
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held music in her arms, the dance betrays the music. She asks music 
for his great heart, passionate and tender, of which she makes nothing. 
She does not even offer music her own heart in return, because she has 
none to give. Like youth, she can only bestow elan and caprice. 
What is she then, for art and the supreme desire of man, but the most 
charming body, even if she is bereft of soul?" 

The classic costume, the tutu, serves to accentuate this fan- 
tastic external quality of the ballet. What fascinations of the 
imagination it immediately evokes, metamorphosing the woman 
into a dragon-fly, a great moth, a dancing flower, suggestive of 
nymphs and banshees and far-away, faded, immortal things! 
The fluffy skirts and the tight bodice emphasize the wasp waist, 
the frailty of the arms and legs. Sex is both concealed and 
awakened. The pointed toe gives the illusion to this mythological 
creature of an airy defiance of the laws of gravitation. She be- 
comes, indeed, a beautiful insect, poised between heaven and 
earth. "The ballet," wrote Theophile Gautier in a happy phrase, 
"is music that one can see." He should have added, see in a 
dream, for surely, there is a sense of unreality about this art, 
created artificially and consciously by its devotees, which makes 
it, even through its very conventions and limitations, something 
curious and strange. 

Turning the leaves of this faded score, I recall the names of 
dancers, some of them born and dead before Delibes's day: 
Maria Taglioni, with her wondrous glamour, Fanny Elssler, more 
piquant, Fanny Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, beloved of Gautier, Rita 
Sangalli, and Rosita Mauri, who forswore caviar because the 
Czar, at one of her representations, turned his eyes from the stage 
to converse with his companions. What pictures of pleasant 
periods are brought before the eyes of the mind by the very names 
of these ladies! And the names of these ladies and other lulling 
reveries are brought back to me by a glimpse of a tattered score 
by Leo Delibes. 

The importance of Delibes, albeit he himself assuredly owed 
something to Auber and Offenbach, in the history of French music 
is not, perhaps, generally recognized. More frequently, probably, 
it is entirely ignored. It was a happy experience, therefore, to 
run into a review by Emile Vuillermoz, a propos of a recent Pari- 
sian revival of Le Roi I' a dit, in which he says: 

Such works as Le Roi I'a dit and Lakm.6 have a considerable im- 
portance in our musical history. Delibes is the great forerunner of the 
"artist-writer" from which our modern school has evolved. It is he 
who has given to our musicians the taste to dispose the notes of a chord. 
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the timbre of an orchestration, the voices of an ensemble, with an atten- 
tive ingenuity which multipHes discoveries with each measure. His 
influence, and that of fidouard Lalo, have been decisive on the musicians 
of our time. 

The other debt which music owes to Delibes is not owed ex- 
clusively by France; it is an international obligation. Before he 
began to compose his ballets, music for dancing, for the most part, 
consisted of tinkle-tinkle melodies with marked rhythm. Dancing 
in France, and often elsewhere (I am speaking, of course, only 
of the ballet), was not deeply expressive in its nature. Its spec- 
tators were satisfied with technical feats of virtuosity. Dancers 
were compared on their respective abilities to execute the entre- 
chat and pirouette. Taglioni and Elssler, to be sure, transcended 
the technical limitations of their art, and evolved an imaginative 
and spirituelle contribution to the dance, which has been fully re- 
corded in early nineteenth-century literature. But they accom- 
plished this through their own personalities, aided by the mystical 
traditional costume, the garb of this new priesthood, which 
surrounded their movements with an element of fantasy. They 
were not assisted by the music to which they danced. For these 
sublime rites the simplest and most banal tunes suflficed. Nay, 
more, music with any true verve or character was repudiated as 
actually likely to have a detrimental value on the effect produced. 
It was Delibes, who revolutionized this silly idea of ballet music, 
introducing in his scores a symphonic element, a wealth of graceful 
melody, and a richness of harmonic fibre, based, it is safe to hazard, 
on a healthy distaste for routine. CoppSlia and Syleia, then, 
are the forerunners of such elaborate contemporary scores as 
Tcherepnin's Narcisse, Debussy's Jeux, Ravel's Daphnis et 
Chloe, Strauss's The Legend of Joseph, and Stravinsky's Pe- 
trouchka. Beyond any manner of doubt, Delibes is the father 
of the modern ballet. 

II 

Clement-Philibert-Leo Delibes was born on February 21, 
1836, at Saint-Germain-du-Val, a village situated in the Sarthe, 
near La Fleche. The death of his father having left the family 
without resources, his mother took him to Paris in 1848. He 
was admitted to the Conservatory, and at his first contest he 
won the second prize for solfege; the following year (1850) he 
won the first prize. During this period he was a choir boy at the 
Madeleine. He studied pianoforte with Le Coupey, organ with 
Benoist, harmony with Bazin, and advanced composition with 
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Adolphe Adam. In 1853, the latter used his influence to secure 
for his pupil a position as repetiteur at the TheS.tre-Lyrique. He 
also became organist at St.-Pierre de Chaillot and elsewhere 
before his appointment at St. -Jean et St.-Frangois, where he was 
organist from 1862 to 1871. This seems to have been a traditional 
occupation with French composers. C^sar Franck, Charles- 
Marie Widor, and Camille Saint-Sa6ns were all organists in Paris 
churches. 

Very early in his career, Delibes began to write for the 
theatre, modestly at first, operettas and operas-bouffes, which 
have been forgotten. His first effort appears to have been Deux 
sous de charbon, produced at the Folies-Nouvelles in 1855. He 
wrote his operettas for the Folies-Nouvelles, the Kursaal d'Ems, 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, the Varietes, the Ath6n6e: Les deux 
vieilles gardes (1856); VOmelette a la Follembuche (1858); Le Ser- 
pent a plumes (1864); I'Ecossais de Chatou (1869), etc. Two of 
his one-act light operas, Maitre Griff ard (1857) and Le Jardinier 
et son seigneur (1863), were written for and produced at the 
TheS.tre-Lyrique. He also composed several choruses and a mass. 
In 1863, be became repetiteur at the Opera and, in 1865, second 
chorus-master, under Victor Masse. In 1865, also, his cantata, 
Alger, was performed. 

Having been commissioned to compose a ballet. La Source 
(performed for the first time, November 12, 1866), in coUab- 
oration^ with Minkus, the Polish musician, his music proved so 
melodious and so much more distinguished and original than that 
of his confrere, that Minkus found himself completely eclipsed, 
while Delibes was asked to write a number, Le pas de fleurs, to 
be interpolated in the revival of Adolphe Adam's ballet, Le Cor- 
saire, on October 21, 1867. His masterpiece, CoppSlia, was 
produced May 5, 1870. His principal songs appeared in 1872, the 
year of his marriage to a daughter of Mme. Denain, an actress 
of the Comedie Frangaise. These include the famous Les filles 
de Cadix and Bonjour, Suzon (on poems by Alfred de Musset), 
Aoril (Remy Belleau), and Myrto (Armand Silvestre). Le Roi 
I'a dit was produced at the Opera-Comique, May 24, 1873, and 
Syloia at the Opera, June 14, 1876. La Mort d'OrphSe, a "grand 
scena," was performed at the Trocadero concerts in 1878; Jean 
de Nicelle at the Opera-Comique, March 8, 1880, and Lakm6 at 
the Opera-Comique, April 14, 1883. He wrote incidental music 
for a revival of Le Roi s' amuse at the Comedie Frangaise, Novem- 
ber 22, 1882, and a five-act opera, Kassya, on which Massenet 

'The second and third scenes, in this ballet in tour scenes, are the work of Delibes. 
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put the finishing touches, including the composition of the reci- 
tatives, after the composer's death, was performed at the Opera- 
Comique, March 21, 1893. For a time, under the name of Eloi 
Delbes, he wrote musical criticism for the Gaulois. 

In 1877, Delibes was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. In January, 1881, he succeeded Henri Reber, who had 
just died, as professor of advanced composition at the Conservatory. 
In December, 1884, he was elected a member of the Institute, 
succeeding Victor Masse, and in 1889 he was promoted to the 
grade of officer of the Legion of Honor. He died at Paris, Jan- 
uary 16, 1891, and a memoir by E. Guiraud was published in 1892. 

Ill 

His operas, constructed according to a formula that was 
once fashionable, have faded a little. LaJcme, with its bizarrely 
confused memories of Marie Van Zandt, Bessie Abott, Luisa 
Tetrazzini, and Maria Barrientos, retains some vitality and is 
still in the repertory of the Paris Opera-Comique. Occasionally, 
this lyric perversion of Le Mariage de Loti is given elsewhere so 
that some florid soprano may warble The Bell-Song. Pauline 
I'AUemand was the first New York Lakme; Adelina Patti, the 
second. Delibes's music has the monotony and clotting languor 
of the East. After the first act, all souls who are sensitive to sug- 
gestion are likely to fall asleep. Le Roi I' a dit has historical im- 
portance. I have already quoted M. Vuillermoz in this regard. 
I heard Jean de Nimlle at the Gaiete-Lyrique fourteen or fifteen 
years ago when Arlette was sung by Nicot-Bilbaut-Vauchelet, the 
daughter of the singer who created this florid r61e in 1880. This 
Louis XI lyric drama is Delibes's contribution to Tannhauserism. 
Russia, Germany, and France, all suffered from this quaint 
disease. 

Saint-Saens once remarked with contemptuous bitterness: 
"French criticism has not reproached Delibes with not being a 
melodist; he has made some operettas." But the gift of melody 
is rare and it is a gift which the gods bestowed on Delibes to the 
partial exclusion of Saint-Saens. It is not in his operas that this 
gift may be studied to the best advantage, although neither The 
Bell-Song nor the Barcarolle in LakmS may be slighted. But the 
best pages in this opera are the ballet music, the exotic Ter^na, 
the Rektah, and the Persian dance, and it is in his music for the 
ballet that Delibes excelled and in which, as has already been in- 
timated, he made certain innovations. Ballet music, heretofore. 
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had been subservient to the dancers and it was believed, it would 
seem (we may take Giselle for a typical example), that banality 
was essential to its success. Delibes's ballet music is piquant 
and picturesque, nervous and brilliant, shot with color and 
curious harmonic effects, subtle in rhythm, and, above all, his 
melody has a highly distinguished line. There is a symphonic 
texture. 

Sylvia, ou la Nymphe de Diane, created by Rita Sangalli (who 
ten years later became the baronne de St.-Pierre) at the Paris 
Opera, June 14, 1876, is an evocation to-day (it has recently been 
revived) of a period; it is Second Empire Greek, if you like, but 
the music remains as pimpant, as fascinatingly fresh as ever. A 
happy fragrance, a delightfully artificial, if somewhat heartless, 
charm hovers over this music. Les Chasseresses, the Valse Lente, 
the Cortege de Bacchus, all retain their peculiar seductions, and 
the pizzicati divertissement of the slave has achieved a world- 
fame. Delibes, aware of his limitations, or governed purely by 
his taste, deliberately excludes the barbaric and the savage from 
his work; everything is gracious and refined. 

CoppSlia, ou la fille aux yeux d'Smail, is certainly his master- 
piece. From the PrSlude and the Valse Lente, to which the 
adorable Swanilda enters almost as soon as the curtain rises, 
through the Czardas, the Mazurka, on to the end of the work, it 
is a model of conciseness, witty music, and spirited and refined 
melody. There are, to be sure, sentimental passages, but on the 
whole, Delibes is less sentimental than Gounod. His tunes 
usually move at a brisk pace. They have all the lustre of a polka 
by Offenbach and something more in the way of glamour. Perus- 
ing this old score, I dream again of the languorous delights of the 
ballet, the real ballet, and for a moment, I am no modern. It has 
even occurred to me to wonder if any composer really gifted with 
the power of creating melody has ever found it necessary to try 
to create anything else. 



